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When appointed by the American Philosophical Society to pre- 
pare a biographical memoir of its former President, Dr. Franklin 
Bache, I had already accepted a similar appointment from the Col- 
lege of Physicians of Philadelphia, of which he was Vice-President 
at the time of his decease. Believing the latter engagement to 
have the first claim upon me, I have already written and presented 
to the College a somewhat elaborate account of the life and charac- 
ter of our departed friend; and feel myself at a loss how best to 
prepare another, which shall have the merit at the same time of in- 
terest and of novelty. Indeed, I am not quite confident that I did 
right, when invited by the Society to undertake the duty, in not al- 
lowing it to pass into other and better hands; but I was influenced, 
in accepting the charge, by a well-founded conviction that Dr. Bache 
himself would have preferred that it should devolve upon me; and, 
moreover, by the consideration that, as there were two phases in his 
life, the scientific, namely, and the professional, so was there offered 
to his biographer the opportunity of presenting him to the future in 
two different aspects, one as he might be regarded from the stand- 
point of his connection with this Society, the other from that of his 
fellowship in the College of Physicians. It is in this spirit that the 
memoir referred to as having been already prepared was written; 
giving a general account of his life, but dwelling at greatest extent 
and with most emphasis on . those incidents which were connected 
with his profession, and might be supposed to have a peculiar inte- 
rest for the persons to whom it was addressed. On the present oc- 
casion, my wish is, in like manner, while giving a brief narrative of 
the events of his life, to dwell more particularly on such as have 
sprung from his connection with this Society, and will be likely more 
especially to interest its members. 

!♦ 
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The members of the American Philosophical Society need not to 
be informed that Dr. Bache was the great-grandson of its founder 
and first President, Dr. Benjamin Franklin. Sarah, Dr. Franklin's 
only daughter, was married to Richard Bache, an English gentleman, 
who emigrated, when a young man, to this country, from near Pres- 
ton, in Lancashire, and became a citizen of Pennsylvania. The 
eldest child of this marriage, Benjamin Franklin Bache, was the 
father of our deceased fellow-member, who was born in Philadelphia 
on the 25th of October, 1792, and, in consequence of the early death 
of his father, was, with several younger brothers, left to the care of 
their mother, aided, for a considerable portion of their minority, by 
her second husband, William Duane. 

The early education of Dr. Bache was similar to that of most other 
youths destined for a liberal profession. He graduated in the de- 
partment of arts of the University of Pennsylvania in 1810, and en- 
tering immediately on the study of medicine, went through a regular 
- course of instruction, and received the degree of doctor of medicine 
in the medical department of the same school in 1814. In the pre- 
ceding year, he had been appointed surgeon's mate in the army, and 
in the course of service, after his graduation, became surgeon ; a po- 
sition which he continued to hold until the then existing war with 
Great Britain closed, and for a short time subsequently. In 1816, 
however, he resigned, in order to engage in the practice of his pro- 
fession in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Bache exhibited a very early predilection for chemistry. Soon 
after commencing his medical studies, in the year 1811, he published, 
in the Aurora newspaper, an essay on the probable composition of 
muriatic acid, a question which long agitated the scientific world^ 
and which, even after the discovery of chlorine, remained for many 
years unsettled. Dr. Bache seems to have been an early convert 
from the old hypothesis, which regarded chlorine as a compound of 
muriatic acid and oxygen, and the acid as yet undecomposed, to the 
new doctrine of Sir Humphry Davy, which taught that chlorine 
was simple, and muriatic acid a compound of it and hydrogen. 
Until the discovery of iodine and bromine, the close analogy of 
which with chlorine rendered infinitely probable a similar analogy in 
their relations with other bodies, no experimentum crucis had been 
made sufficient to satisfy all minds of the truth of the elementary 
doctrine; and it is a singular fact, that, in the almost countless rami- 
fications into which the inquiry was pushed, explanation was in every 
instance possible as well upon the one as upon the other of these so 
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different and even contradictory hypotheses. There are very few 
coincidences so remarkahle in the whole history of the science. 

In 1813, before his graduation in medicine, Dr. Bache published 
three chemical papers in the " Metnoirs of the Columbian Chemical 
Society;" but of their special subjects I can say nothing, as I owe my 
knowledge of the fact solely to the private memoranda left behind by 
him, having never seen the book referred to. He appears to have 
suspended his chemical studies upon entering the army, and not to 
have resumed them until after his return .to Philadelphia, in 1816. 
But he must then have recommenced them with great ardor; for 
near the close of 1819, appeared his "System of Chemistry for the 
Use of Students of Medicine/' an elementary treatise in one octavo 
volume of somewhat more than six hundred pages. This work was 
based upon Dr. Thompson's treatise, but contains much material in- 
dustriously gathered from other sources, and, in its arrangement and 
execution, evinces so many of the characteristic traits of the author 
as fully to justify its claims to originality. Method, precision, accu- 
racy, and simplicity, are its prominent features; and though, with 
the very great modification and vast expansion which chemistry has 
undergone since it made its appearance, the book, without very ma- 
terial changes, would not meet the present wants of the student, it 
was, nevertheless, when published, a good epitome of the science; 
and had it been favored by the influence of a great name, or high 
official position, might have been extensively used, and run through 
numerous editions. As it was, the sale of the book was not such as 
to make a reprint expedient; and at a later period of life, when the 
reputation won by Dr. Bache would have insured success, he could 
never be induced to put forth either a new work on chemistry, or 
the old one in a modified form. 

His pen, however, waa not idle, in 1821, in conjunction with 
Dr. Hare, he edited the first American edition of Ure's Dictionary of 
Chemistry; in 1823, prepared a supplementary volume to Henry's 
Chemistry, republished by Robert Desilver; in 1825, edited anony- 
mously ** A Sjstem of Pyrotechny," written by Dr. James Cutbush, 
of the United States Army, who died just as he had completed the 
manuscript; and in 1830, contributed to the "Philadelphia Journal 
of Health" an article on purifying and disinfecting agents, and 
edited the third edition of Turner's Chemistry. The last-mentioned 
work was an excellent elementary treatise, and exceedingly popular 
in the United States as long as the author lived. Dr. Bache edited 
four successive American editions; and there can be no doubt that 
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he contributed much to its general acceptance in this country, by his 
most careful and conscientious revisions. It is not improbable that 
his esteem for Dr. Turner's work united with the repressive influence 
upon American authorship of the want of an international copyright 
law, to deter him from a renewed attempt to supply the public wants 
with a text-book of his own. 

In consequence of the existing relations in reference to copyright 
between the United States and Great Britain, by which the English 
author is deprived of all protection here, and the American in Eng- 
land, great injustice is done to the writers of both countries. An 
English work is reprinted with us at the discretion of the American 
publisher, without payment to the author; and the cost is thus so 
much lessened, that the native author can compete with the foreign 
only by foregoing all compensation for his labor, or by producing a 
book much more acceptable to the public. The fault of this condi- 
tion of things is exclusively our own ; as the English government has 
shown itself not only willing but desirous of establishing the due rela- 
tions by means of an equable international copyright law. But hitherto 
the supposed interests of the publishers, who can print without re- 
compense to the author, and of the public, who are thus supplied 
with cheaper books, have outweighed with our legislators the claims 
of justice; and the consequence has been, as in the end it always 
will be, that the wrong has produced its legitimate fruit of evil ; on 
the one hand overwhelming us with a cheap and pernicious litera- 
ture, which is sapping the morals and vitiating the taste of the young, 
and on the other discountenancing domestic productions of a higher 
moral tone, and better adapted to our wants. Strange that the legis- 
lators, who can see clearly the propriety of protection to the manu- 
facture of eloth, iron, and paper, are blind to the at least equal pro- 
priety of protecting against foreign interference the most important 
of all manufactures, that of sustenance and ornament for the mind ! 

From chemical authorship the attention of Dr. Bache was natu- 
rally turned to chemical teaching, and he began to lecture on the 
subject so early as 1821. Probably, in order to test his capacity 
before entering on a larger field, he made his first attempt in the 
presence of a class consisting exclusively of his brothers, sisters, and 
other near relatives; but soon afterwards he lectured to the private 
medical students of his friend, Dr. Thomas T. Hewson, and still 
later to a much larger class, composed of the joint pupils of two pri- 
vate summer medical schools, at that time established in Philadel- 
phia. While thus teaching medical classes in the summer, he de- 
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liveredy also, coarses in the winter, first to tbe pupils of the Franklin 
Institute, in which he became Professor of Chemistry in 1826, and 
afterwards to classes of pharmaceutical students in the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, by which he was appointed to the same pro- 
fessorship in the year 1831. 

While thus engaged in teaching chemistry, both as a writer and 
lecturer, he did not neglect his professional business. To his private 
practice, which came very slowly, and never in a degree equivalent 
to his merits, were added, for several years, the official duties of in- 
specting recruits for the United States army, and of attending mili- 
tary officers who might happen to require medical aid when stationed 
in Philadelphia. He was, moreover, for a considerable time, physi- 
cian both to the old Walnut Street Prison and to the new Peniten- 
tiary at Cherry Hill, to the fornier of which he was appointed in 
1824, and to the latter in 1829. 

Besides these avocations, which yielded him more or less income, 
he was for a period of six years, from 1826 to 1832, engaged, with 
several others, in gratuitously conducting the North American Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal, one of the best medical periodicals then 
existing, which occupied much of his time and thoughts; and in the 
year 1829, he entered upon another course of unpaid labor, on the 
part of the College of Physicians of this city, in revising the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, which was repeated every ten years as long as 
he lived. 

Nor did he confine himself, at this period of his history, exclu- 
sively to chemical and professional labors. His situation, already 
referred to, of physician to the two State Prisons, the Walnut Street 
Prison, conducted on the old collective principle, tfnd that at Cherry 
Hill, on the new Pennsylvania system of solitary confinement, not 
only suggested inquiry into the general subject of penitentiary disci- 
pline, but gave him excellent opportunities of comparing the two 
systems, and of determining their relative value. With one of his 
thoughtful turn of mind, such inquiries almost necessarily matured 
into decided opinions, which deserve great weight, in consequence 
not only of his opportunities, but also of his excellent judgment. 
His views on the subject were given in two letters to Roberts Vaux, 
well known as a zealous advocate of the modern plan, which were 
published in the third and sixth volumes of Hazard's Register, and 
also separately in a pamphlet form. 

Of these two letters, the first presented the evils of the collective 
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or gregarioas system, as be had obseryed it in operation in tbe old 
prison, and those of the solitary system, as alleged by its opponents, 
with comments of his own, which lead necessarily to the conclusion 
that the latter is far preferable to the former in most points, and 
scarcely inferior in a single one. The second letter gives the results 
of one year's personal observation of the working of the new plan 
in the Cherry Hill Penitentiary, which abundantly confirmed the pre- 
vious conclusions of his judgment. It must be understood, however, 
that he distinguishes very decidedly between the plan of entire se- 
clusion, without occupation for mind or body, and that in operation 
at the new prison, which, while most carefully debarring the convicts 
from all intercourse among one another, whether by night or day, 
permits a cautiously regulated intercourse with others, and gives 
every facility for needful exercise, useful labor, and profitable read- 
ing. It is the latter system only that he commends, abandoning the 
former, apparently without reserve, to the very serious charges, made 
by the enemies of solitary confinement, of inflicting tortures of mind 
conducive to insanity, and most deleteriously influencing the physical 
health, by the deprivation of freHh air and exercise, and all mental 
recreation. 

In the year 1818, soon after having established himself as a prac- 
titioner of medicine in Philadelphia, Dr. Bache married Aglae, the 
daughter of Jean Dabadie, a French gentleman then resident in this 
city. Perhaps by the merely worldly-wise this may have been re- 
garded as an imprudent step, as their united incomes were insuffi- 
cient for the support of a family; and for many years, with all that 
he could add to that income by his best exertions, the young couple 
labored under many difficulties from deficient means, which were, of 
course, aggravated by the constantly increasing family that was 
growing up around them. Nevertheless, I have no doubt that he 
acted most wisely ; for the match was one of affection ; the lady was 
intelligent, amiable, and in every way worthy of him ; and it is im- 
possible to overvalue the influence of mutual love in estimating the 
sources of happiness in this world. What, if borne singly, might 
be regarded as trouble or misfortune, when shared with an affection- 
ate partner often scarcely deserves the name, and sometimes may 
be even looked on as a blessing, as it calls qualities into exercise 
which might otherwise have remained d(5rmant, and which, when 
developed, are alike a cause of happiness to their possessors and their 
objects, and an honor to our nature. Unhappily, Mrs. Bache, after 
bearing with her husband the difficulties of his earlier career, was 
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called away from him just as his pecuniary affairs were beginDing to 
be DO longer a source of anxiety. She died of consumption in May, 
1885, leaving him, as her best legacy, a young family of sons and 
daughters to give exercise to his affections^ and comfort to his de- 
dimiDg years. 

The period in Dr. Bache's history which we have now reached, 
may be considered as a resting-point, from which he may have looked 
back with a feeling of satisfaction for time well spent and work well 
done, but as yet with little consciousness of having filled a large 
space in the public eye, or having done much that was obvious for 
the general good. Hitherto he had been serving an apprenticeship 
to the great business of life, and preparing himself for the works 
which were to entitle him to rank among public benefactors, and to 
earn for him a lasting name. The most important of these labors 
were mainly professional, and have been fully considered in the me- 
moir to which I have already once or oftener alluded. I shall speak 
of them here, as a general rule, only so far as may be necessary to 
keep the thread of the narrative unbroken; dilating, however, upon 
those points which especially connect him with this Society. I do 
not mean to intimate that there was any sharp or precise line between 
his earlier and later career; so far from this, I am even unable to fix 
upon the year when the one may be said to have ended and the other 
begun. But we may date the commencement of the second era from 
the time when he had fully engaged in the work of revising the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, had been made Professor of Chemistry 
in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and was about to begin 
the work of preparing the United States Dispensatory; between the 
close of the year 1829 and the beginning of 1882, when he was 
approaching his fortieth year, and had fairly entered into middle life. 

I shall treat first of his relations with this Society, with which he 
was so long and so intimately associated. He was elected a member 
on the 1st of April, 1820. For several years there is little evidence, 
in the minutes of the Society, that he participated actively in its 
proceedings otherwise than by attendance at its meetings; the only 
office filled by him previously to the year 1825 being that of judge 
of the annual election in January, 1822. He was too modest to 
draw attention to himself by any premature display; so that, in 
looking over the records^ I have noticed only a single instance, dur- 
ing the first five years of his membership, in which he appears to 
have departed from his rule of silence; and, in this instance, it was 
nothing of his own that he offered, but a paper by Mr. Henry Sei- 
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bert, containing the results of an analysis of a specimen of fluosilioate 
of magnesia from New Jersey. In the regularity of his attendance 
he was very remarkable, from the date of his election to jthat of his 
decease; and certainly, during this long period, there was no other 
member of the Society who was present at nearly so many meetings 
as he. A record of attendance has been kept by the Treasurer since 
the beginning of 1850; and from that year, inclusive, to 1864, which 
was the last of Dr. Bache's life, his average yearly attendance, not- 
withstanding an absence from the country on one occasion of five or 
six months, was fifteen meetings, the whole annual number being 
twenty. The only other member who, during this period, exhibited 
so fair a record, or even an approach to it, was our worthy Treasurer 
himself, whose favorable line of marks for most of the time was 
almost without a flaw. 

In January, 1825, Dr. Bache was elected one of the Secretaries> 
and he continued to serve the Society faithfully in this capacity until 
January, 184B, having been the senior Secretary for eleven years. 
For a considerable portion of the same time he was one of the Stand- 
ing Committee of Publication, having been appointed a member of 
the Committee in 1826, and its chairman in 1829 ; and he continued 
to act in the latter capacity until January, 1835, when he declined a 
reappointment. They who knew Dr. Bache do not require to be 
informed how sedulously he fulfilled the duties of this laborious 
Committee, not only taking care that everything should be done in 
its proper time and place, but also that it should be correctly done; 
and I do not venture much in saying that, through the long series 
of our Transactions, none will be found more free from errors of the 
press, or any other errors which fall within the scope of the Com- 
mittee's oversight, than the volumes published under his superinten- 
dence. 

At the election of January, 1843, he was chosen one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society, and, being re-elected annually, became senior 
Vice-President in 1849. This relative position he continued to hold 
until January, 1853, when. Dr. R. M. Patterson having on account of 
his failing health declinecf a re-election, he was chosen President; thus 
having risen regularly through the successive grades of office to the 
highest, as if the Society, in its relations with him, had participated in 
that spirit of order by which he was himself so strongly characterized. 
During the first year of his piesidency, he paid, with myself, a visit of 
five or six months to Europe. On this occasion the Society furnished 
him with a circular to its correspondents abroad, which facilitated 
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his intercourse with scientific men, and would bave been still more 
useful, had not the necessary rapidity of our movements very much 
curtailed his opportunities for such intercourse. But throughout 
the journey he kept the good of the Society in view, searching for 
information about its foreign members, endeavoring to awaken an in- 
terest in its affairs among those he was happy enough to meet, and 
seeking to extend its relations, both with individuals and associations, 
whenever apparently desirable. Afler his return, he gave, December 
16th, 185B, an address to the Society in relation to its affairs, an ab- 
stract of which is contained in the published Proceedings of that 
year. In consequence of a by-law then existing, 'Hhat no person 
should be eligible as President at more than two out of three succes- 
sive elections," he ceased to hold the office after January, 1855. 
Believing that this rule did not work beneficially for the Society, he 
introduced a resolution, November 5th, 1858, after the decease of the 
late President, Judge Kane, for the repeal of the by-law, which at 
the subsequent meeting was carried by a majority of 23 to 2. Be- 
fore initiating this measure, he had firmly resolved not again to 
accept the responsibilities of the position ; and, though the general 
feeling of the members was, I believe, in favor of his re-election, 
and he was strongly urged to permit himself to be considered as a 
candidate at the approaching election in January, 1859, he adhered 
to bis resolution, and continued a private member during the residue 
of his life. His interest, however, in the Society, in no degree 
abated; and he continued to be as assiduous as ever in his attend- 
ance at the meetings, and as actively participant in the proceedings. 
How much the Society was present in his thoughts, may be inferred 
from the fact, that, on his death-bed, just before bis intellect was 
swallowed up in stupor, he spoke to me of a measure then under the 
consideration of the Society, which he feared, if adopted, might 
prove injurious to its interests; and these were among the last intel- 
ligent words that he uttered. 

In the course of his membership, Dr. Bache rendered several im- 
portant services to the Society, which are worthy of being recalled. 
The first that I shall notice concerned the catalogue of members. 
Soon after he was first chosen one of the Secretaries, it was resolved, 
at his suggestion, that such a catalogue should be prepared by these 
officers; and ever afterwards he appeared to take it under his special 
guardianship, being always solicitous^ that it should be at once com- 
plete and correct, with every name properly entered, and every date, 
whether of the election, resignation, or decease of a member, aocu- 
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ratelj stated. On the last point he often took great pains in making 
inquiries, especially as to the foreign members ; and in regard to the 
subject generally, there was no one, I presume, who nearly equalled 
him in a careful watchfulness over the necrology of the Society, the 
whole number of deaths, reported by him as they became known, 
scarcely falling short of one hundred. 

Another service had reference to the proceedings of the Society. 
Except as regarded the papers published in the Transactions, these 
proceedings were formerly almost barren of useful results outside 
of the comparatively small number of attending members who par- 
ticipated in them. At the meeting of May 18th, 1838, a committee 
was appointed upon the motion of Dr. Bache, of which he was chair- 
man, to consider the propriety of publishing an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings; and at the next meeting, upon the favorable report of the 
committee, the proposed measure wsus adopted, and the Secretaries 
were instructed to appoint one of their number as Reporter. Dr. 
Bache was accordingly appointed to this office, and at the meeting in 
August following, the first two numbers of the printed Proceedings 
were laid on the table. Having completed the Report for the year 
1838, he resigned the post in iavor of one of the other Secretaries, 
but in 1842 was again appointed, and served for another year. 

The arrangement of the Franklin papers is another result which 
may be fairly ascribed to him. As they came into the possession of 
the Society, these papers were in a chaotic state, which rendered them 
almost useless for reference. In November, 1849, Dr. Bache intro- 
duced the subject to the notice of the Society; and at the following 
meeting in December, was made chairman of a committee, with in- 
structions to have the papeni arranged in chronological order, and 
divided into volumes of a convenient size for binding. A little ex- 
amination fiofficed to convince the committee of the almost Hercu- 
lean character of the task confided to them; and, on their recommen- 
dation, it was determined that the labor should be intrusted to some 
competent person, to be duly compensated. It was estimated that 
the papers would form at least sixty respectable folio volumes; and 
as ten dollars per volume was deemed but a moderate recompense for 
the requisite labor, the sum of six hundred dollars was appropriated 
to defray the cost. The task was undertaken by our Treasurer, Mr. 
Trego; but so complicated and tedious did it prove, that, though he 
devoted to it most of the time he could spare from other avocations, 
it was completed only a short time before the decease of Dr. Bache. 
I have been told that one of the last acts of our departed friend was 
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to appoint a meeting, with a qualified person, in order to make ar- 
rangements for the binding of these volumes; but he was prevented 
by his illness from fulfilling the appointment, and the work still re- 
mains to be done. 

Yet another service meriting special notice was his participation 
in the business of newly arranging the library of the Society, and 
preparing a catalogue; a duty which fell to the lot of our present 
Librarian, and has been so well performed by him. Towards these 
purposes. Dr. Bache made the liberal contribution of five hundred 
dollars on two successive occasions, in the years 1853 and 1854, 
which is to be valued the more, as it proceeded not from superfluity 
of means, but from an income which, though considerable at the 
time, was all needed, in order to make prudent provision for the 
future of his family. 

I might extend these remarks concerning the relations of Dr. 
Bache with this Society much ^rther, but all the more prominent 
facts, so far as they have come to my knowledge, have been detailed; 
and I am warned by the time already consumed that I must hasten 
on, if this address is to be completed within the customary limits. 

It has been already stated that, in the year 1829, Dr. Bache be- 
came engaged, with others, in the laborious duty of revising the 
Pharmacopceia of the United States. He entered upon that duty as 
one of a committee of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia; 
and afterwards served on another committee appointed by the Medi- 
cal Convention which met at Washington in 1830, whose duty it was 
to further revise and ultimately publish that important work. At 
three decennial periods subsequently, 1840, 1850, and 1860, he was 
engaged in the same manner, in the same work, and on the last of 
these occasions, acted as chairman of the Committee of Revision 
and Publication, and consequently had the chief laboring oar. Ex- 
cept by the medical gentlemen present, the work here referred to 
can scarcely be appreciated in regard either to its importance, or the 
amount of labor involved; but some idea may be formed on both 
these points, when it is understood that the Pharmacopoeia is a na- 
tional code, essential to the maintenance throughout the country of a 
certain uniformity in the nomenclature and preparation of medicines, 
without which every member of the community would be liable to 
serious accidents to his health and life; and that in each revision of 
it, many months, and sometimes even years, are occupied with more 
or less work every day, to fit it for the purposes it has to fulfil. In 
Europe this duty is generally performed under legal sanction, and by 
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compensated labor. With us the Pbarmaeopoeia rests entirely upon 
opinion, and all the labor bestowed and time consumed are wholly 
gratuitous. 

Immediately afler the publication of the first revised edition of the 
Pharmacopoeia, in 1881, Dr. Bache, jointly with myself, undertook 
the preparation of the Dispensatory of the United States, which was 
completed and published in 1833. I am precluded, by my share in 
the authorship of that work, from treating either of its merits or de- 
merits. This much, however, I may be permitted to say, that it 
purports to represent the existing state of Materia Medica and Pharm- 
acy, has been accepted in this capacity to a great extent throughout 
the United States, and has been used as a guide in relation to these 
branches of medicine by a large proportion of the physicians and 
apothecaries of our country. The extensive use of the book rendered 
frequent editions necessary, and thus gave opportunity for revisions 
at short intervals, by which its character as a representative of the 
knowledge of the times has been maintained. Indeed, before the 
decease of Dr. Bache, so many changes had been made, and so much 
novel matter introduced, that it had become almost a new work, pos- 
sessing little more than the general features of the original. Between 
the years 1833, when it was first published, and 1864, when Dr. 
Bache died, it went through eleven editions, at average intervals of 
three years; having, during this time, swollen from somewhat more 
than a thousand to nearly sixteen hundred pages, and containing, 
from its greater compactness, almost twice as much matter as in the 
beginning. From this statement it will be understood how great an 
amount of labor must have been bestowed on it from first to last by 
Dr. Bache, and how constant a source of occupation it must have 
been to him during this long period of more than thirty years. 
Happily the pecuniary results were such as to make his income, much 
restricted anteriorly to its publication, comparatively easy from that 
time onward,^ and quite adequate to his wants. The work was, more- 
over, a stepping-stone to his appointment to the chemical professor- 
ship in the Jefferson Medical College, which he received in 1841, 
and continued to hold as long as he lived. 

The vicissitudes of his life seem to have ceased with this appoint- 
ment. Made by it not only comfortable but even affluent in his cir- 
cumstances, he was no longer compelled to search for new and better 
position ; and as his time and powers were sufficiently occupied in 
the performance of his regular duties, — the care, namely, of his prac- 
tice, the fulfilment of his pvofessorial Unctions, and the constantly 
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recurring labor of revising either the Pharmacopoeia or the Dispen- 
satory, — he had no inducement to new attempts at authorship, or in 
any other direction to seek for new fields of industry. As a member 
of the Wistar Party, and the Senior Medical Club, he performed 
duly his function whether of host or of guest; participated in our 
anniversary Philosophical Dinners, then. more fashionable than now; 
in all respects acted duly the part becoming his social position ; and 
gave to the various associations and institutions, benevolent, scien- 
tific, or professional, with which he was connected, the proper share 
of time and attention. Thus fully occupied, without being over- 
worked, with no serious drawback to his comfort, he was^ perhaps, as 
happy as is consistent with this uncertain state; and the current of 
his life, though somewhat agitated in its earlier course, now flowed 
onward copiously, richly, and sfnoothly to its end. 

Having sufficiently detailed the incidents of his career, it only re- 
mains that I should endeavor to portray his qualities as a man. Of 
his personal appearance nothing need be said, as there is no one here, 
I presume, not perfectly familiar with it. His mental qualities, 
though not peculiar in their nature, were in some respects strikingly 
so in degree, so as on the whole to constitute an extraordinary charac- 
ter. With little of the imaginative or inventive faculty, he had an 
excellent reason and judgment, and at least an average power of ob- 
servation. He therefore seldom sought or made discoveries, never 
formed theories, except as convenient categories for facts, and gene- 
rally eschewed figures of speech and flights of fancy, whether in 
speaking or writing; but he was almost always clear in thought and 
correct in conclusion, remarkably sound in his opinions, and seldom 
wrong in his judgments either as to the character and probable ac- 
tions of men, or as to what was expedient under any given circum- 
stances. In mental action, as in his bodily movements, he was re- 
markably slow and deliberate, but was, therefore, all the less liable 
to error; and when his conclusions were once attained, he was even 
more slow to change than he had been to form them. 

Though generally serious in thought and manner, he was possessed, 
in no slight degree, both of the sense and faculty of humor, which 
often rendered him a delightful companion; but his pleasantries 
partook of the quietness of his general deportment, were never bois- 
terous or offensive, and rarely, if ever, out of place. There was a 
singularly marked line of division between his serious and lighter 
veins; and, unlike many wits who never hold back a ludicrous 
thought, however grave the occasion, he tklmost never mixed the two 
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tc^ether. I have not known an individual who better illustrated the 
adage, sapientis est desipere in loco; who better knew, or, perhaps, I 
should rather say, more accurately felt when it was proper to be 
sober, and when to be gay and playful. 

But it was more in his moral than in his intellectual character that 
his peculiarities lay. Dr. Bache was apparently, rather by nature 
than by education, eminently conseientious. To believe that any- 
thing was right was, with him, as a matter of course, to act accord- 
ingly. The idea of doing what he believed to be wrong would seem 
not to have occurred to him ; and the attractive appeared to lose its 
character when dissociated from the right, and to be no longer even 
tempting. 

He had, moreover, a natural love of truth, justice, and method, 
perhaps essentially the same mental quality, differing only in appli- 
cation, as all are resolvable into the simple love of order; truth being 
the due relation of things in regard to fact, justice in regard to 
compensation or reward, and method in regard to position; so that 
one who by nature is very fond of order, will be apt to be true and 
just as well as methodical, unless perverted by accidental counter- 
influence. At all events, our deceased friend had all these qualities 
in an eminent degree. I never knew him to tell or even hint an 
untruth, to do an unjust act, or knowingly cherish an unjust thought; 
and every one acquainted with him, ever so slightly, must have been 
struck with the remarkable method and precision which pervaded all 
that he said or did. 

A natural consequence of his truthfulness was a remarkable de- 
gree of candor, which, though perhaps not obvious to strangers, be- 
cause both his good sense and a becoming modesty withheld him from 
intruding his personal concerns upon those of whose interest in him- 
self he was not confident, and with whom, therefore, he may have 
sometimes had the reputation of reserve, yet to his friends was well 
known, and was among the most attaching features of his character. 
In relation, however, to the concerns of others, he was as reticent as 
he was open in reference to his own; and I do not believe that 
he ever violated, even accidentally or carelessly, any confidence re- 
posed in him. 

Another conspicuous moral trait was a placidity of temper that 
was proof against almost any provocation; not that he did not feel 
an injury or injustice done, whether to himself or others, and ex- 
press himself accordingly; but the feeling provoked was rather 
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that of regret than of anger, and the offence was readily forgiven 
when not attended with some moral obliquity. 

Taking him altogether, I never knew a man with a better balanced 
mind, or one who more niarly approached to my notions of perfec- 
tion in all that concerns the moral character. As a consequence of 
his various excellences, and certainly without any purposed action of 
his own, for with all his amiable qualities he was remarkably inde- 
pendent, he conciliated almost universal good- will; and few men have 
been more generally esteemed, and, where well known, better be- 
loved than he. 

Dr. Bache's writings and public teaching were marked by his cha- 
racteristic intellectual traits. Simplicity, clearness, truthfulness, ac- 
curacy and method were their chief qualities, in regard both to ma- 
terial and arrangement. Correct reasoning and sound judgment 
were also evinced whenever there was occasion for their exercise. 
His style was easy and remarkably correct, even to the punctua- 
tion, and his language pure, idiomatic English. His published 
writings are entirely exempt from any appearance of effort or at- 
tempt at display. The purely ornamental is eschewed entirely. 
Figures of speech, flights of fancy, and flowers of rhetoric, are un- 
known to them. 

It may seem strange that one so addicted to science, and especially 
to chemistry, as he, should tnot only not have made any remarkable 
discovery, but should not even have exerted himself in the line of 
experimental research; but to the discoverer, except in the fields of 
pure natural history, where observation is the great requisite, a cer- 
tain amount of the imaginative faculty, and of the disposition to its 
exercise, which is apt to attend its possession, is, I believe, an essen- 
tial requisite; and of this, as before mentioned. Dr. Bache had very 
little. To find out the new, one must be able to penetrate some* 
what into the unknown. The discoverer must have an imagination 
that shall carry him beyond the present, and suggest new ideas and 
new trains of thought; and, though these are not discoveries, yet 
they become so when, having been submitted to the test of experi- 
ment under the guidance of reason and judgment, they may either 
be found to be themselves truths, or paths which lead to truth. A 
combination of these powers, the imagination, reason, and judgment, 
is essential to make a great discoverer or inventor; and of the three, 
a certain degree of the first is indispensable, outside of the field of 
pure observation, unless as the result of mere blind accident. 

From 1841 to the time of his decease. Dr. Bache's course of life 
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was, SO far as I know, distinguished by do prominent incident beyond 
those connected with his regular engagements, except a journey in 
Europe, made with myself in the spring and summer of 1853. It 
was my original intention, in preparing this memoir, to incorporate 
with it a brief abstract of that journey, which was certainly con- 
sidered by Dr. Bache as representing one of the most interesting 
eras of his life ; but the length to which this address has been 
already protracted, and a glance at my notes of the journey showing 
me that it would be impossible to compress what I should have to 
say within very narrow limits, have warned me that I must forego 
the execution of this intention. 

In the spring of 1864, just as he was about to enter upon the task 
of preparing a new edition of the United States Dispensatory, which 
he expected to be peculiarly laborious, he was seized with an illness 
that proved to be his last. After considerable suffering for two or 
three days, his pains left him almost entirely, and in a few days more 
he sank into a state of prostration and stupor, which terminated in 
a perfectly easy death, on the 19th of March, somewhat more than a 
week from the commencement of the disease. He was in his seventy- 
second year when he died. 
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